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came at a key moment in an East- 
West negotiation on a number of 
very down-to-earth matters, includ- 
ing West Berlin, an enforced ban on 
nuclear-weapons tests and limited 
arms control in central Europe. The 
visit was, in fact, a part of that nego- 
tration. 


UN Police Force 


The West has devised a counter- 
strategy which may work. The first 
element in it is to be sedulously con- 
structive in all its public response— 
to avoid the appearance of negativ- 
ism. The second, and more imagina- 
tive, element was unveiled by Mr. 


Herter after intensive 


inter-Allied 
consultations. This part of the re- 
sponse could be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

“Sure. Splendid. Let’s disarm, in- 
sofar as we can set up controls, right 
down to clubs and knives. But then, 
if for example, the Arabs and the 
Israelis start going at each other with 
rocks and switch blades, what are we 
going to do? Who Stops such a 
quarrel?” 


This is, 


question. And the West offers an an- 


of course, a legitimate 
swer the answer which many 


world-order theorists have offered 
before: a world police force under 
the UN, free of the veto, with power 
to keep the peace. 

This plan is, in all candor, no more 
practical than that of Khrushchev. 
It might work against the Arabs and 
Israelis. As between the great pow- 
ers, it would not work unless the 
UN force had more strength at its 


disposal than any such power or 


combination of powers. The great 
powers would have pledged them- 
selves to abandon their weapons. But 
such abandonment is something 
which could not be verified—at least, 
not so far as Soviet and American 
atoinic weapons are concerned, 
There could be hidden caches of mis- 
siles with nuclear warheads, and 
perhaps even secret launching plat- 
forms, which an inspectorate could 
not hope to find. Since no radiation 
penetrates the casing of a nuclear 
weapon, there would be none to be 
however the in 


detected sensitive 


spectors’ instruments or however 
great their freedom of movement. 

Thus a world police force, if it 
were to command respect and confi 
dence, would have to have an atomic 
capability, and the means to deliver 
it, comparable to that of the Soviet 
Union or of the United States today. 
Otherwise it could not be sure of be 
ing able to keep the peace. 

If such a formidable force were 
subject to the veto, it would be 


worthless in conflicts. 


great-power 
If it were free of the veto, it would 
in effect be under United States—or, 
The 
agree 
to the latter plan, and the West 


at least, Western control. 


Kremlin clearly would never 


could not accept the former. 
The fact 


practical, however, does not neces 


that a proposal is im 
sarily rob it of its political value. As 
a device to make the adversary say 
No, it can be of very great value. 
If Khrushchev can propose such pie 
in-the-sky as total disarmament, sure 
the West 


can be forgiven for topping him with 


ly—say diplomats here 


pie-in-the-sky 4 la mode. Best of all, 
Western diplomats say, the police 
force idea may maneuver the Krem 
lin into the position of resisting 
Utopia. If so, Khrushchev’s whole 
move would backfire and his bar 
gaining position would suffer. 
Thus there is hope that the propa 
ganda battle over disarmament may 
yet go in the West's direction. It 
remains to be seen how skillfully the 
Western idea is exploited in arms 
UN, 


where the Khrushchev plan has be« 


control debates here at the 
inscribed officially on the agenda of 


Assembly. 


battle plan has been mapped out. 


, "| 
good 


the General But a 


Negotiations in Store 


A struggle over bargaining posi 
tions, however, is not the negotiation 
hat 


earnest at the Geneva forcign minis 


itself. negotiation began in 


ters’ conference last summer. It came 
to an interim climax at Camp David 
Maryland, the weekend of Se; 
tember 25. Presumably it will con 
UN; at 


disarmament 


tinue here at the the ten 


nation conterence 


scheduled for next February 
Geneva; in Moscow during Eisen 
hower’s visit to Russia; and at what 
ever subsequent foreign ministers 
conterences or summit mectings may 
be held. 


Khrush« hev 


the 


touc hed 
key 


posts¢ ript to his 


lightly 
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some of issucs 1m a itt 


noticed total-di 


armament plan. If by chance it 


take a 


out Utopia, he said, he 


should little tume to work 


would be 
willing to consider, in the meantime, 
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~% Will U.S. Increase Trade with U.S.S.R.? 
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Wasuinoton, Sept. 13.—The Ameri- 
can people are entitled to know the 
game Soviet Premier Khrushchev is 
playing. 

It is a game of diversion—rockets 
to the moon, protracted conferences 
nuclear 


on disarmament and 


tests 
and “summit” talks that, if carried 
on for years, are intended to make 
the American people grow weary of 
international tension and finally to 


accept the unmoral and unlawful 
conquests of millions of peoples now 


enslaved. 


Military and Moral 


There are two instruments of 
power in the world today that can 
affect the peace of mankind. One is 
military, and it is designed to act as 
a deterrent to physical aggression. 
The other is moral force which when 
developed to full strength can influ 
ence whole nations and cause them 
to rise up against their oppressors. 
Khrushchev’s game is to deaden 
the moral force that has made liberty- 
loving nations so articulate in world 
history in behalf of human freedom. 
Khrushchev’s game is to make it 
appear that, by exchanges of visits, by 
expansion of trade, by constant talk 
ot “peaceful coexistence,” Americans 
are abandoning their dedication to 
moral force. This is expected to dis- 
courage revolt behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. For if America becomes indif- 
ferent, the captive nations, it is pre- 
sumed, will lose all hope. 
Khrushchev’s game is based on a 
belief that Americans are influenced 
only by selfishness and materialism 
—solely by the desire of business- 


men for more trade—and that such 


idealism as remains can be anesthe- 
tized by wearisome and exhausting 
“negotiations,” or by implied threats 
of war through emphasis on missile 
and rocket development. 
Khrushchev’s game reaches a cli 
max in propaganda intensity this 
week as he visits the United States. 
The dispatches and radio reports 
from America telling of “enthusi 
asm” for him, official honors paid 
and courtesies extended, together 
with news pictures of high American 
officials Khru- 


shchev, will be displayed throughout 


fraternizing with 
Eastern Europe and behind the Iron 
Curtain, generally, as meaning ap 
proval of Communist policies by the 
people of the United States and their 
government. 

What can the American people do 
about it all? Various types of protests 
have been planned for the next two 
weeks and will be publicized widely. 
These devices are effective psycho 
logically to some extent abroad, but 
it is here in Washington that the big 
gest opportunity has been missed. 

The Congress speaks for the 
American people. It should have de 
cided to stay in session throughout 
the Khrushchev visit to allow for an 
extensive debate on the “cold war” 
This told 


world in unequivocal terms that the 


issues. would 


have the 
American people have not forgotten 
what happened in Hungary and East 
Germany. It would have furnished 
to ask Khrushchev 


openly what has become of the mil- 


an opportunity 


lions of persons exiled to concentra- 
tion camps behind the Iron Curtain, 
and to expose to full view the opera- 


tions of his autocratic government. 
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For moral force is potent whe 


it effectively expresses a nation 


ideals and when it seeks by debate 
and discussion to underline and en 
phasize the basic prince iples of huma 


freedom. 


Moral Force Is Potent 


Actually there is only one issuc. It 


is the self-determination of 


peop! 
everywhere—the right of the peopl 
to vote in free elections and choose 
their rulers. In the Soviet Union or 

one party can vote and military dure 

is applied to suppress free speech and 
Khru 


shchev himself publicly told a grou 


debate. Just the other day 


of Soviet writers that they were o 


stepping the bounds in their criti 


and that he might have “to shoot 


few of you, and my hand will 


tremble.” 
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ought not to be misled into allowing 


disorder. the American peopl 
so-called “courtesy” to squelch thos 
expressions ot contempt tor tyranny 
which ought never to be suppressed 
For the “butcher of Budapest 
and the man who is responsible for 
the murder, exile and imprisonm« 
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Ils Democracy Possible in Africa? 





Critics of Africa's new governments, 
which have 


characteristics, often argue that seli- 


displayed dictatorial 
rule should be withheld until democ- 
racy can be assured in Africa. De 
sirable as this would be, it is difficult 
to see how a colonial power could 
insist on withholding independence 
until a people had demonstrated its 
capacity to operate democratically. 
For colonial rule, by its very nature, 
is a contradiction of democracy, and 
even with the best of intentions a 
technologically backward non-West 
ern country cannot begin to develop 
on democratic lines until it has 
ceased to be subject to colonial 
thority. Nor the Western 
tions, when they look back on the 
political institutions they had estab- 
lished at the 


nomic growth as Ghana or Guinea, 


au 


can na 


same stage of eco- 
truthfully claira that 20th-<entury de- 
mocracy was flourishing in England 
or France in the premedieval period, 
or even by 1900. 

Many 


leaders — e.g. 


of Africa’s new political 


in Ghana — are first 
generation literates, who are proud 
of having spanned the gulf between 
their tribal illiterate society and the 
responsible posts they occupy as ad 
ministrators and diplomats, but have 
not had an opportunity to acquire 
the experience in public affairs which 
Western democracies have accumu- 
lated over centuries. Nor does time, 
in a period of jet-speed changes, per- 
mit them to develop new institutions 
at leisure. The process of political 
telescoping, characteristic of many 
non-Western nations, is particularly 
visible in Africa. Tribal chiefs who 
resist change are being shorn of au- 
thority modern-minded 


by politi- 


cians, who, before they have had time 


to develop into 19th-century liberals 
on the Western model, find them 
selves already being crowded off the 
stage by trade-union leaders like 
Sekou Touré and Tom Mboya. 
Moreover, the tasks of economic 
development, on which the colonial 
powers had made a successful start, 
but a start largely limited to their 
own commercial and security needs 
such as ports, railways and roads 
which service European-owned plan 
tations, farms and mines require 


intervention by governments for 


many to Professor 
W. W. Rostow of the Massachusetts 


Institute of Technology has pointed 


years come, as 


out in his study on economic growth. 
It is the state, not individual entre 
preneurs, foreign or domestic, which 
will have to build the infrastructure 

roads, bridges, dams, additional 
railways—that will be needed before 
a soundly-based program for a coun 
try’s economic “take-off” toward ma 
turity can be effectively started with 
internal and/or foreign financial re 


sources. 


One Man, One Party 


Under these circumstances, regret 


table as it may seem to those who 
had hoped independence would au 
tomatically bring about democracy, 
the African states may be expected, 
ly stages, to live un 


This 


has been made clear by the experi 


at least in the ear 
der one-man or one-party rule. 


ence, to date, of African countries 


colonial back 


grounds. Liberia with William V. S. 


with a wide variety of 


Tubman, Guinea with Sekou Touré, 
Ghana with Nkrumah, Tunisia with 
Habib 


with Houphouét-Boigny, much as 


Jourguiba, the Ivory Coast 


they differ in historical development, 


religions and cultural heritage they 
have created out of their own expx 
rience or out of the contributions of 
foreign cultures, have one common 
denominator. Each is ruled by an 
able and successful leader who, sub 
ject to a few qualifications, is in ef 
fect an authoritarian head of state, 
even though not a totalitarian ruler 
on the Communist model; and cach, 
when questioned about the existence 
of an opposition, usually refers v 
dissenters as “young hotheads” or as 
“malcontents without a following 
Each has had to use pressures of 
all kinds, implicitly or explicitly, t 
reduce the power of the tribal chief 
or ele c i 


traditional hereditary 


on whom the colonial gi 


rulers g 
ernments had usually relied to car: 
out their commands in “the bus! 
Sckou Touré, with his experience as 
a trade-union organizer, built a net 
k of Cruinea 


work ] 


local units across 
through which he succeeded in 
lating and circumventing the chict 
by peaceful means. Nkrumah, 
well prepared for the resistance 


Ash anti 


feared that the new independe mt ge 


chiefs, who right 
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ernment would end their domi 
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tion, resorted to strong-arm m« 


with the result that dangerous t 


sions bet ween the new and the ( ] 


order threatened Ghana from the 


outset. Experience, however, brought 


an casing of tensions in 1959, and 


unless fresh difficulties flare uy 


Nkrumah may succeed in integrat 


old 


state. Thus gradually, throughout 


ing the chiefs modern 


into a 


‘ ' 
ito 


Africa, the transfer of power 
the ancien régime of tribal institu 


tions to 20th-century government 


which in other areas of the world in 


} 


volved bloody conflicts, is being e! 





fected by relatively peaceful means 


under the direction of more or less 


authoritarian politicians. 


Nigeria an Exception? 


Nigeria, which is slated to achieve 
independence in October 1960, may 


} 


prove an excepuon to this one-man, 


one-party tre nd because of 


portan 


ferial 


Zg Federation, 


tween the country’s three 
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Western 
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region, ik by (hiet 
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and 
United 
This 


exposed to Communist ideas 


influence whether in the 


States, 


Paris or London. 


was 
true of Nkrumah, son of a mith, 
who studied at Lincoln niversity, 
London and 
plied many trade Stocarna 


the United States: 


Pennsylvania, and in 
of Sekou Tou 
grandson of the famous 
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not finish secondary school 
but success! 
union int railw: 
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a Catholic, 
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who rose 
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to be general 


| c ce ration ¢ 


the Independence Movement party 


formed in 


Kenya rirst 


1959, and hopes 


to be prime minister. 


Exposure to Communism 
Nor was 


In commun 


videspread interest 
either fortuitous or 
urprising or in the depression 


years of the 19 


and again after 


World War II, when the Commu 


in France, exer 


nfluence mmu 
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however, 
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te desire 
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Western colonialism 
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the aid received from Britain. 
Other African leaders, trained for 
Catholic 
naries, which at one time offered the 


best opportunity for higher educa- 


the priesthood in semi- 


tion, but later abandoned their voca- 
tion—notably Abbé Fulbert Youlou, 
premier of the Congo Republic and 
the late Barthélemy Boganda, the 
able premier of the Central African 
Republic, killed in an airplane acci- 
dent in 1959—even if not suspected 
of past Communist sympathies, have 


shared some of the social ideas of 


their Marxist-inspired contempo 


raries. 

The real test of the intentions of 
the African leaders will be not their 
predilection for or opposition to com- 
munism, but the direction they take 
on two major issues: (1) racialism- 
will they seek an Africa for Africans, 
to the exclusion of Europeans and 
Asians?; and (2) orientation in 
world affairs—will they retain links 
with the French Community, the 
British Commonwealth, a Belgian- 
Congolese Community of the future, 
or drift into the Soviet orbit, or adopt 
a policy of neutralism? 


] 


(The second of four articles by Mrs 


who has just 


Dean, 


returned Africa.) 


Frye 


(Continued from page 18) 


from 


some partial measures. Among these 
he mentioned disengagement in Eu 


rope, a nuclear test ban, measures to 


bar surprise attack and an East-West 
nonaggression pact. Westerners felt 
he was suggesting that, although his 
asking price had not changed one 
iota, he was interested, and possibly 
even eager, to strike a bargain. 
The West is also interested in a 
bargain. So far as the disarmament 
aspects of it are concerned, the prob 
lem, as the West sees if, 18 to devise 
ways to live with nuclear weapons. 
Since no prohibition of such weapons 
could be enforced, no matter how 


much inspection the adversary ac 
cepted, no country would be pre 
pared to scrap its bombs, and they 
would be a permanent feature of the 
military landscape. 

However, several things could be 
done to make it easier for the world 
to live under the shadow of nuclear 


weapons. 


How to Inspect 


One would be to set up an inspec 
tion system which would watch over 
means of delivering such weapons to 
a target, thus minimizing the danger 
of surprise attack. Such a system 
could not be foolproof, since some 
delivery systems might escape detec 
But it would contribute to 


Khrushchev 


was prepared to talk about setting 


tion. 


security, and said he 
it up. 
Atomic weapons could be kept out 


of the hands of countries which do 


not now have them. One way to do 


this—the best way—would be to dk 
cide that all atomic fuel produced 
from now on must be used for peace 
Such 


Another 


a decision could be enforced 


lesser way to limit the 


atomic “club” would be to ban 


atomic Few countries could 
afford the 


building an atomic weapon if they 


tests, 
formidable expense of 


could not legally test it. 


The use of outer space for 
and war preparation could be 
hibited.-This would be extremely « 
hcult to enforce; it might even bx 
impossible. But experts believe that 
if a start were made right away 
while the space age is in its infancy 
much could be done. 
Conventional—that 1s, old-fash 
ioned, nomatomn 


This 


enforce, 


armaments c« 


be reduced. again woul 


difhcult to but 


“dumps,” combined with 

controls, could go tar to cu 

on such weapons, and with ther 

danger of small “brush-fire” war 
Whether Khrushchev is interest 

in doing disarmament business o 


limited basis remains to be 


sccn I} 
for its part, plans to exy 


his plan seriously here and clsew! 


in coming months. 
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